THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES

the king of France. The popes resided there for seventy years, and
these popes were southern Frenchmen, They used their power to
create a number of new episcopal sees in their own country and con-
fer the cardinalate upon ecclesiastics of their own land. After the
return of the pope to Rome, the French cardinals, who formed the
majority in the College of Cardinals, revolted against the newly
elected Italian pope and chose a French one, who returned to
Avignon in 1379, so that there were then two popes, who divided
the allegiance of Christendom. Most of the princes sided with the
pope of Rome; the Avignon pope was supported by the king of
France and his allies, the kings of Spain and Scotland. This
conflict, known as the 'Great Schism', lasted for thirty-five years
and caused great searchings of heart among all Christians. Each
of the two popes excommunicated the other, together with all his
partisans, so that all believers knew themselves to be excommuni-
cated by one or other of the popes and to have received the
sacraments from priests in a like position; but they could not be
sure that that pope was not the legitimate one - in which case they
had cause to fear that the sacraments they had received were
invalid, so that they were in risk of eternal damnation.

The Great Schism gave rise to a large number of polemical
writings and lamentations about the state of the clergy, which gave
the impression that the Church was corrupt and required to be
reformed - that is, brought back to the observance of its rules.
We have no means of knowing whether the rules were really less
well observed than they had been before. The increase in the
number of complaints may arise from the fact that the records are
more numerous, or from the fact that Christians had become more
alive to the discrepancy between the rules and their practical ob-
servance. It is probable that the rules had never been strictly
observed at any time, for they imposed a standard of self-abnega-
tion too high for human nature. There were many complaints of
the mendicant friars, and particularly of the Franciscans, who
were accused of living in idleness at the expense of the faithful,
and it is possible that the lapse of two centuries had impaired their
ardour. The chief ground of complaint seems to have been a
natural result of the increase of wealth and luxury, which had its
reaction upon the clergy as upon the other classes of society.

The financial administration of the papal court had been a